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EDITORIAL 


HUMAN DIFFERENCES 


Belief in the possibilities of human beings is one of the cardinal 
principles of good mental health. There have always been people who 
have assumed the inferiority of other people, especially those who were 
somehow “different” from them. “Civilizing the Indian” in America 
is one of the historical examples of viewing difference as necessarily 
constituting inferiority. Even school people in the early days of “‘in- 
telligence-testing” tended to employ the tests to demonstrate “‘superi- 
ority” or “inferiority” instead of using them as a valuable tool for 
learning how best to help children and youth to become better indi- 
viduals and better members of the human society. 

Curious notions about the “inferiority” of national and racial groups 
still persist. Of special importance, therefore, is the recent report of 
a panel of experts brought together by UNESCO (United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization) to summarize the 
most recent findings of biologists, geneticists, psychologists, and an- 
thropologists with respect to racial problems. 

Unesco officials describe this report as constituting “the most author- 
itative statement of modern scientific doctrine ever issued on the con- 
troversial subject of race.” The findings are certainly explicit. The 
experts found that there is no scientific foundation for theories that 
any one racial group is superior to another. They say: 

“Racial discrimination has no foundation in biological fact. 

“The range of mental capacities in all races is much the same, and, 
given the same opportunities, average achievements are about the same. 

“There is no evidence that race mixture (as in intermarriage) pro- 
duces biologically bad results. 
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“Race is less a biological fact than a social myth. No large modern 
national or religious group is, scientifically speaking, a race. Nor are 
people who speak a single language, or live in a single geographical area, 
or share in a single cultural community, necessarily a race.” 

In fact, following the practice of most modern anthropologists, the 
experts regard the term “race” itself as an unscientific term. They 
suggest the term “ethnic groups” instead. 

If children in all nations are to grow up with right attitudes toward 
each other, teachers and others who work with children will have to 
know these scientific findings and see to it that they are acted upon 
as part of the essential educational process. Understanding children is 
fundamental to all successful human relationships, but to understand 
children means to accept all children, whatever their ethnic, social, 
economic, or religious background. 

A leaflet distributed to adult education classes this past year by the 
office of the educational adviser to the Government of Bombay, India, 
puts the matter in a simple, appealing way: 

“Does it really matter whether a man’s color is white or dark or 
brown or yellow, or his nose is snub or his hair curly, or that he wor- 
ships God in one way rather than another, or is born in a rich family or 
a poor family, or in one caste or another caste, or eats wheat or rice, or 
dresses in a kimono or a suit, or sleeps in a bed or on the ground? The 
real differences between people are not those based on the color of the 
skin or the shape of the nose or the place of birth. The real line of 
division is: Are they good people—i.e., are they friendly and peaceful 
and cooperative and tolerant and brave and truthful, or selfish and 
narrow-minded and unreliable and bullies and cowards?” 
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WHAT A COMMUNITY CAN DO FOR THE MENTAL HEALTH 


OF ITS FUTURE CITIZENS 


BY 


ELIZABETH REPLOGLE 


The author of this article is the mother of an eleven-year-old son. 


in her Pennsylvania community for child health, a local hospital, and the Junior League. 


She does volunteer service 


She has 


written plays for the Children’s Theater of Syracuse, New York, and more recently has made 


adaptations of children’s books for the fifteen-minute radio program WCAE—T he 


Bookshelf. 


Children’s 


What Mrs. Replogle describes in this article may be suggestive to other communities. 


HE problems of a child growing up in 
today’s world are unparalleled in all 
history. 

Because of the grave international un- 
rest, because of changing economic forces, 
because of movies, radio, television and 
innumerable individual factors growing 
out of our modern living, childhood prob- 
lems in the mid-twentieth century are 
tremendously more intensified and com- 
plex than the problems which the present 
adult generations faced in their own child- 
hoods. 

How many of our world difficulties 
arise out of the dominance of a psycho- 
pathic personality—a Hitler who was able 
to fire others with the enthusiasms born 
of his own maladjustment to life, a Mus- 
solini who could marshall a nation’s forces 
to make war on a small and helpless coun- 
try in order to satisfy his own abnormal 
craving for power over others? How 
many of the leaders of national groups— 
past, present, and potential—show evi- 
dence of being in some degree or other 
unbalanced, damaged personalities? 

Our primary concern throughout the 
world today should be the development of 
an emotionally sound generation. The 
task begins with the child, for it is too 
late to repair the damage in the adult 


personality. In the experience of a well- 
qualified guidance counsellor, Mrs. Paul 
Whitney, after a lifetime of work with 
children and more than a dozen years of 
full-time counselling in a large city high 
school, it has become plain that it is even 
too late in the high schools to handle 
many of the personality difficulties which 
young people suffer—for the problems 
which cause them have originated in early 


childhood. 


Harry 


Take Harry! Harry was as heart- 
breaking a case of juvenile delinquency 
as could be found anywhere in our edu- 
failed 
school work continually, was truant con- 
stantly. Harry himself told the guidance 
counsellor: 

“You see, Mrs. Whitney, I gotta be 
bad.” 

“Oh no! Harry, no one has to be bad.” 


“But you don’t understand. 


cational system. Harry in his 


I gotta be 
bad because I got bad blood in me.” To 
Harry this was a statement of a simple 
fact. 

“What do you mean, Harry?” the 
counsellor asked him. “Bad blood? No 
one has bad blood.” 

“But I have bad blood,” the boy in- 
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sisted. “My father’s in prison and my 
mother always said I’m just like him 
*cause I’ve got his blood in me and it’s 
bad blood. So you see... I gotta be bad.” 

Harry is in an institution today because, 
as a little boy, his mother had made him so 
dead certain; “I gotta be bad.” 

Harry is only one of many, many in- 
stances why a counsellor thinks it is 
necessary to start early, to start in the 
nursery schools, the kindergartens, the 
grade sthools. For the school is the only 
social institution in which you can find 


all of the children. 


Treatment and Prevention 


It has been emphasized by a nationally | 


known leader in mental health, Dr. L. K. 
Frank, that it takes four years of college, 
four years of medical school plus a year 
or, two of internship, and three or more 
years of specialized training thereafter to 
become a child psychiatrist, who may or 
may not be able to help the child with his 
problem. But it takes only love, patience, 
and understanding to prevent the develop- 
ment of that problem. In order to point 
out the necessity of early action once a 
problem is established, however, the direc- 
tor of a large city child guidance center 
declares that for a pre-school child it takes 
less than six months to correct a problem 
and sometimes even one treatment is 
enough. But it takes nine months for the 
work to be done in a six- to eight-year-old 
child, a year to a year and a half to help 
the child between eight and adolescence, 
and two to four or more years to help 
the adolescent with his problem—if then. 


What Can Be Done? 


What can be done for the children of a 
community when a _ forward-looking 
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group of its citizens see what needs to be 
done and take steps to do it? 

The leaders of a small suburban com- 
munity adjacent to a large industrial city 
recently tried an important experiment. 
The community invited Mrs. Paul Whit- 
ney to give guidance counselling service 
to the five elementary schools in the 
district for a period of two months. Some 
people were fired with enthusiasm for the 
project. Various others sat back dubi- 
ously and waited to be shown. 

How, critics wanted to know, was a 
guidance-counsellor coming from outside, 
a stranger to the community life, going to 
find the cases in the schools that needed 
the help? 

In this community, as in all other places 
where Mrs. Whitney has carried on her 
work, it was necessary that in the be- 
ginning she should give lectures to the 
teachers in all the schools, public, paro- 
chial, and private, to increase their knowl- 
edge of the types of behavior which indi- 
cate that a child has a problem and to 
broaden the teachers’ awareness of per- 
sonality problems in the classroom. Par- 
ents, as well as teachers, were told what 
signs in their children were the signals of 
a personality in distress. 


What to Look for 


Watch for the child whose grades drop 
suddenly. Something out of the ordinary 
is distracting him. 

Watch for the child addicted to tru- 
ancy. When a child shows an unwar- 
ranted absence from school, it is necessary 
to ask why at the very first offense, for 
our judges say that ninety percent of 
delinquency begins with truancy. 

Watch for the child who withdraws, 
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who never willingly takes part in group 
activities. This may be the child with a 
physical handicap; or the too tall girl who 
has grown unusually fast and whose shy- 
ness comes from towering head and 
shoulders over her classmates; or it may 
be the slow child with the unattractive 
personality. In this group are sometimes 
found those children who are sexual 
delinquents and who feel shunned in con- 
sequence. 

Watch for the child who is too noisy, 
too aggressive. 

Watch for the child with the constant 
chip on the shoulder, the child who ex- 
pects other children to be unkind. 

Watch for the child who is constantly 
having to be disciplined for unruly be- 
havior: the boy who is always being sent 
to the principal; the girl who is a trouble- 
maker and refuses to conform to the ac- 
cepted standard of classroom behavior. 
Investigation of children who follow this 
pattern occasionally reveals underlying 
physical defects from which the trouble- 
some behavior may stem. For example, 
there is the child whose hearing difficulty 
is as yet unrecognized and in consequence 
may lie or cheat in his work since he can- 
not keep up normally; or the child who is 
irritable and frequently impudent may 
have defective vision causing him to be 
constantly under strain to keep pace. 


Three Other Methods 


Supplementing her lectures to teachers 
and parents, Mrs. Whitney used three 
other methods which have proved useful 
in her experience in determining where 
guidance is most needed. 

The first is the routine interview with 
all new children who come into the school 


from other communities. In most in- 
stances children feel insecure in a new 
school and will reveal to the counsellor 
insecurities suffered in a previous environ- 
ment or discuss their happiness before the 
change and why they are unhappy in the 
new situation. Often the answer to 
“Why did you come here?” gives the 
counsellor the key. 

The second is a survey technique which 
has proved valuable wherever used. This 
is the sociogram, a device to determine a 
child’s status among his classmates. Each 
member of the group is asked in a private 
interview which would be the member of 
the class he would be most eager to have 
as a companion if he were taking a trip. 
Second and third choices are also indicated. 
When all the interviews are complete, a 
chart is prepared bearing all the names 
down the left side of the paper and a 
duplicate column on the extreme right. 
Lines are drawn from each name on the 
left, mumbered lines indicating first, 
second, and third choices, to the names 
on the right. Each name in the left 
column has three lines going out from it, 
but it is in the right hand column that 
the story is read. Here is the child with 
multiple lines leading to his name. Ten 
or twelve of his mates voted for him. 
There is no doubt that he is a potential 
leader. Here, too, is the child without a 
single line pointing to him, or perhaps 
there is one—some other child’s third 
choice. This is the child who has no 
status in the group. This is the one who 
should be helped, for it is children like 
these who are the frustrated, neglected 
individuals who sometimes in adulthood 
find themselves in our mental hospitals or 
penal institutions. 
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The third source of information for the 
guidance comes from the 
Children who have 
already beer helped and who have acquired 
confidence in the counsellor often advise 
their friends who are in difficulty to ask 
for advice. 


counsellor 
children themselves. 


Sometimes they themselves 
tell the counsellor when there is trouble 
brewing for others. It is not unusual for 
a child to bring a friend to the counsellor 
and say, “I asked Ellen to come because 
something’s bothering her. 
happy, just as I was. 
help her.” 


She is un- 
I know you will 


Finding the Cause 


It is not so difhcult, after all, to find 
these children who are in need of assist- 
ance. Once that step is taken, the im- 
portant task is to discover the origins of 
the problems in order to deal with them 
successfully. 

In this particular community project 
it was found that nearly all of the deter- 
Mining causes were directly traceable to 
some of the following situations: 

When the discipline of a child is not 
shared by both parents, but is left entirely 
to the responsibility of either the mother 
or the father, a problem seldom fails to 
arise. 

Likewise, differences of opinion on the 
part of parents regarding standards of 
discipline create problems. Some parents 
who were themselves sternly disciplined 
feel that such a regime is needed for their 
own children. Some parents who were 
raised on the ‘‘let them alone and they'll 
grow up somehow” principle see no neces- 
sity for discipline. They resent attempts 
on the part of the other partner to apply 
discipline to their children and they fail to 
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realize that a feeling of insecurity develops 
in children of homes where there is a total 
lack of discipline. On the other hand, 
those parents who favor discipline do not 
always realize that punishment applied 
before a child is given an opportunity to 
talk out his difficulties develops a resent- 
ful child, one who often carries an “idling 
hostility.” 

In a commuting area, such as was dealt 
with in this instance, fathers returning 
tired from the city after a long day were 
apt to take no share in the group life 
of the family during the evening, but in- 
stead retreated behind newspapers and 
hobbies, sometimes leaving to mothers all 
the evening play, the story telling, the 
bedtime routine. 


Fears Loomed Large 


Fears loomed large in the backgrounds 
of many of the children: fears caused by 
insecurity during the war years when 
parents moved frequently from place to 
place, often two or three times in a single 
year; fears caused by the fact of fathers 
on the fighting front; fears caused by 
both mother and father being preoccupied 
with the war to the extent that their 
children were often of necessity turned 
over to servants or left in the homes of 
relatives for long periods of time. A similar 
situation arises in peace time when parents 
leave children for long periods of travel 
or vacationing, or where the mother takes 
a job which keeps her away from home 
during the and . bedtime 
periods. 


after-school 


In addition there were the fears which 
arose from unhappy experiences, the kind 
of fears which prevent a child from facing 
the realities of daily living. Such a case 
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was the small girl who had been bitten by 
a dog. The dog was shot in consequence, 
but the child went on believing that all 
dogs bite little girls. Subsequently she 
refused to go to school, though she did 
not express her fears or talk them over 
with her family. After considerable 
difficulty, it came out in the interview 
that it was not fear of school that was at 
the bottom of the trouble, but terror at 
the thought of all the savage dogs to be 
encountered on her way there. 
‘Jealousy between children in the same 
family was discovered in many cases to 
cause personality difficulties which led to 
trouble. Favoritism by parents of certain 
children in the family group was an even 
more serious factor. 

Alcoholism needs no explanation as a 
destructive force in the home. But the 
most devastating among the influences 
which caused the childrens’ problems was 
the badly adjusted marriage, particularly 
in cases where parents were so preoccupied 
with their own unhappiness that children 
felt left out and unloved. It is an axiom 
that children must feel needed and where 
there is no expression of affection between 
parents, or between parents and children, 
the effects are disastrous. The Guidance 
Counsellor found that in addition to her 
work with the children she was spending 
untold evening hours giving marriage 
counselling to the parents. 


Causes Determine Method 


Once the origins of the problem in the 
case of a given child were established, 
those same causes determined the best 
method to be used in dealing with that 
situation. In some instances, interviews 
between the counsellor and the parents, 
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interviews between the counsellor and the 
child, supplementary interviews with 
teachers concerned were sufficient to put 
things on a satisfactory basis. With cer- 
tain problems it was only necessary for 
the counsellor to visit the home once or 
twice in order to establish a workable plan 
for improvement. At the other extreme 
were some few cases where it proved ad- 
visable to draw on all the community re- 
sources of a psychiatric or psychological 
nature for long-range planning in the 
solution of a difficulty. 

Most helpful to both parents and teach- 
ers was a reading shelf on child problems 
established at the public library for which 
the guidance counsellor supplied a list of 
reading material. 


Effect on the Community 


What was the effect on the community 
at large of such a program? “Two 
months is too short a time,” said many 
critics. “What can a guidance counsellor 
accomplish in two months?” 

It was found that the two months pro- 
gram was tremendously more effective 
than was supposed in the beginning that 
it could be, even by its most enthusiastic 
supporters. One direct result was a 
general feeling of community reassurance 
that the schools were doing the best job 
within their power for the children, since 
few of the childrens’ difficulties were 
found to originate within the schools 
themselves. An improvement in school 
work in some cases was noted when the 
problems within the homes were solved. 

Because of the wide program of parent 
education that was conducted through 
personal interviews and general lectures, 


more parents began working together 
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instead of at odds in the matter of disci- 
pline and its attendant responsibilities. 
Deliberate efforts were made on the part 
of several husbands and their wives to 
reverse the community habit of purely 
adult parties on the weekends and establish 
a trend toward family group activities. 

One of the most specifc results of those 
two months was the discovery in time of 
several cases leading to a larger sociological 
problem. Since this could be dealt with 
competently in its initial stages, the action 
taken may well have prevented the sub- 
sequent delinquency and criminal tenden- 
cies which logically follow in the course 
of time, were such a situation allowed to 
go unremedied. 

Such a general feeling of gratitude on 
the part of parents, teachers, church 
leaders, and civic groups has come out of 


this experiment that discussion is now 
under way of how to create a local 
guidance counselling center to continue 
the work on a permanent basis. 

It was felt by the majority of citizens 
that if the two months program had 
prevented only one future adult from 
some day entering a penal or mental in- 
stitution, then the program had repaid 
the community a thousandfold. 

How much better it would be to put 
the program on a year-round basis, so that 
there might be continuing opportunity for 
improved mental health in the future 
citizens of the community! 

If all our towns and cities would sup- 
port such a program, what might not be 
done for the future of our country? 
What might not be done for the future 
of our world? 


“A FEELING FOR CHILDREN” 


Many experts know the words but 
not the music. ' This often holds true for 
those working in the field of juvenile de- 
linquency. Social workers, teachers, 
clergymen, policemen and judges—all 
may know what to do, but sometimes 
they lack the quality that was described 
last week [August 15] as “a feeling for 
children” which is necessary if emotion- 
ally disturbed children are to be helped. 

The description was madé by the sub- 
committee on juvenile delinquency and 
deliquency prevention of the Youth Ser- 
vices Section of the New York State Citi- 
zens Committee of One Hundred for 
Children and Youth. We trust it will 
be incorporated in the final report to be 
sent to the White House Conference on 
Children and Youth in December. 
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For we know today that without affec- 
tion and wise direction children grow up 
to feel no one really cares for them. In 
their anger, therefore, they act as though 
they did not care for anyone else. A 
feeling of responsibility toward others 
will come for these children only as their 
emotional needs are met, for only a happy, 
adjusted child will be able to assume re- 
sponsibility. If the experts who work 
with children succeed only in making 
them more angry and fearful, little has 
been done to prevent juvenile delin- 
quency. Perhaps the answer is that 
these experts must first “know them- 
selves.” They must have worked out 
their own hostilities and fears and be able 
to see the children objectively.—Editorial 
in the New York Times. 
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HAT are the most efficient pro- 
grams and measures for promoting 
the mental health of children and youth? 
The United States Public Health Service, 
through its National Institute of Mental 
Health, is trying to find the answer to 
this question—or at least part of the 
answer—through a research project which 
will be closely correlated with the studies 
of the Fact Finding Staff of the Mid- 
century White House Conference. Dr. 
Helen M. Witmer, of the University of 
California at Los Angeles, is directing the 
project. 
The outline for the research ptoject is 
as follows: 
A. Review of the Literature 
I. Theory and facts about personality develop- 
ment pertinent to a mental-health-promotion 
program 
a. The development process, with particular 
reference to role of parents and other adults 
b. What may interfere with it, and how 


. How children deal with adverse conditions 


a 


. Evidence, pro and con, that childhood 
difficulties persist in later life, that the 
foundations of mental health are laid early 
II. Current.programs and proposals for promot- 
ing mental health 
a. The educational approach (partly covered 
by White House Conference parent educa- 
tion report) 
1. Theoretical assumptions 

(a) How do adults learn? 

(b) Are attitudes modifiable through 
group discussion? If so, what 
kinds of persons; what kinds of 
attitudes; by what discussion 
methods? 


nN 


Descriptions of current programs and 
methods; their rationale 

(a) under psychiatric auspices 

(b) under other medical auspices 


(c) under social welfare auspices 


A SURVEY OF MENTAL HEALTH PROGRAMS FOR 
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(d) under school auspices 
(e) under professional parent education 
auspices 
(f) through the press and the mass 
media 
3. Studies testing the effectiveness of the 
above 
b. The re-educational (group therapy) ap- 
proach 
1.°Can therapy be accomplished through 
discussion groups? If so, under what 


circumstances? 


For what sorts of people is therapy 
needed before new knowledge relative 
to inter-personal relations can be in- 
corporated and acted on? 
3. Descriptions of current programs and 
methods; their rationale 
4. Studies testing the effectiveness of the 
above 
c. The environmental approach 
1. Through improvement of 
(a) the physical environment 

(1) Do poverty and its concom- 
mitants adversely affect men- 
tal health? If so, how? 

(2) What are the mental hygiene 
effects of improvement in 
physical environment? 

(b) inter-group relations 

(1) Do prejudice and discrimina- 
tion adversely affect mental 
health? 

(2) What methods of reducing 
prejudice and discrimination 
have been tried? How effec- 
tive are they in altering con- 
ditions? If effective, has 
there been a demonstrable im- 
provement in mental health? 

2. Through provision of emotionally fa- 
vorable environment 
(a) at school, including nursery school 
and day nursery 
(1) What kinds of change are 
usually required? 


(2) What is involved in securing 
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such change? Survey of at- 
tempts in this direction; their 
effectiveness 
(3) Relative importance of teach- 
ers and administrators in 
- school mental health efforts 
(4) Evidence of 


school on 


influence of 
mental health of 


school children 


/ (b) in Sunday schools 
: (c) in recreational settings (covered, 
4 in part, by White House Confer- 
ence staff) 
1 (d) in vocational guidance and em- 
rr ployment services, and on the job 
(1) Methods now in use; their 
rationale 
(2) Effectiveness 
f (e) through mass media 
% (1) What are the effects of com- 
s ics, radio, television on chil- 
dren’s mental health? 
4 (2) Is there evidence that these 
q media can be used beneficially? 
d. The therapeutic (including case-work and 
aa? counselling) approach 
\y 1. Programs aimed at improving the men- 
‘ tal health of adults as parents 
{ (a) Methods currently in use 
, (b) With what persons and/or under 
= what circumstances are they bene- 


ficial? 
2. Programs aimed at preventive therapy 
with children 
(a) Methods currently in use 
(b) With what persons and ‘or under 
what circumstances are they bene- 


ficial? 


B. Examination of Programs 


The programs to be examined would be selected 


in consultation with the 


Advisory Committee. 
Four to six outstanding programs in the parent 


education field will probably be studied by the 
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White House Conference under a grant from a 


foundation. If others of a 


somewhat different 
nature—probably some operated under medical 
auspices—could be added, the survey would be 
that much more valuable. 

In choosing programs for observation, we would 
consider the relative claims to attention of (1) 
those representative of methods now in wide use, 
and (2) those so unusual and seemingly forward- 
looking as to merit special attention. 

Once selected, the programs would be examined 
by staff members chosen for their familiarity with 
the field under consideration and for their knowl- 
edge of mental hygiene principles and research 
method. Some material descriptive and evaluative 
of the programs may be available in the literature. 
Other material might be secured through corre- 
spondence and through discussion with field work- 
Much, 


however, would have to be collected through in- 


ers from governmental and other agencies. 
terviews and observation in the field. Points to 
report about the various programs will be deter- 
mined by the staff in conjunction with the Ad- 
visory Committee, but sufficient leeway would be 
allowed the research workers to permit of lively 
and significant description of the programs. 
Evaluation methods would have to vary with 
the programs under consideration. Any attempts 
at evaluation already made would be described 
and criticized. Available data pertinent to vali- 
dation of the programs would be examined with 
care. For the most part, however, it would prob- 
ably be impossible to undertake original research 
with regard to the effectiveness of the programs, 
although, if possible, it would be very advanta- 
geous to have a representative group of. consumers 
interviewed. For the most part, we would have 
to rely largely on what might be called the clinical 
judgment of the investigators. It is expected that 
the investigators would not limit themselves to 
evaluate statements but would describe in detail 
what they regarded as significant and what dubi- 


ous about the programs they observed. 
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CHANGING THE ATTITUDES OF TEACHERS 


A Report by the New Education Fellowship, London, England 


SSUMING that there are certain 
attitudes on the part of teachers 
which disturb their understanding of hu- 
man relations, what are they? And can 
these attitudes be changed through inter- 
pretive group discussions? 

These are the questions posed by the 
international New Education Fellowship 
in its “Experiment in Attitude Change in 
Teachers”—a project that has been going 
on for over a year and is already begin- 
ning to show some interesting results. 
The experiment sponsored by 
UNESCO (United Nations Educational, 
Scientific, and Cultural Organization) 
and financed by funds from UNESCO 
and the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews. 

The study was undertaken on the 
theory that, though the overall educa- 
tional value of modern principles of edu- 
cation has been well established, the proc- 
ess of change from the old to the new 
remains disturbingly stow—even in coun- 
tries that have pioneered with modern 
methods of teaching. 


General Plan of the Study 


Under the plan as finally adopted two 
small groups of teachers of both sexes 
were set up—one made up of London 
members of the New Education Fellow- 
ship, who were presumably more accus- 
tomed to newer attitudes and methods, 
the other of teachers from the Harrow 
district of Middlesex, who would be more 
nearly representative of the teaching pro- 
fession generally. 

Each group has had attached to it two 


> 


aman and woman. The 
inclusion of both sexes in the groups and 


““nterpreters,” 


in the interpreters was to afford an oppor- 
tunity for more adequate expression of 
attitudes toward men and women, father 
and mother, husband and wife, brother 
and sister, etc. The plan was to have 
weekly meetings of an hour or more, with 
a verbatim record of each meeting to 
make accurate and systematic study pos- 
sible. Two tests, the Rorschach and the 
Phillipson variant of the Thematic Ap- 
perception Test, were to be given at the 
beginning and end of the project. 


Method of Study 


The choice of subjects for discussion 
was left entirely to the groups and the 
groups were given no actual instructions 
by the interpreters as to ways of behav- 
ing and re-acting. Interpretations based 
on group dynamics were, however, given 
to the groups wherever appropriate to the 
attitudes expressed. After the meetings 
the interpreters discussed the behavior of 
the group, and this discussion was also 
recorded. Each session’s records were 
studied and annotated before the next 
session. It is believed that when the final 
report is written these verbatim reports 
will represent much more accurately the 
attitudes and opinions of members of the 
group than would the necessarily fallible 
memories of the group interpreters. 

The task of the interpreters was two- 
fold: (1) to clarify conscious and uncon- 
scious attitudes by indicating the forces 
at work within the group at a precise 
moment, on the theory that the expres- 
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sion of an attitude, though inherent in a 
given situation, comes to light only when 
the forces within the group bring it out; 
(2) to trace the origin of the attitudes 
expressed by the individuals in the group, 
in order that these individuals may have 
a fuller understanding of the influences 
which various parts of their own person- 
alities have in shaping their contributions. 
The method used by the group interpret- 
ers to bring out attitudes was similar to 
that employed in an analytic session—in 
other words, the group was provided with 
an unrestricted opportunity to discover 
for itself what its attitudes were. 


Tentative Conclusions from the Study 


Some of the hypotheses with which the 
investigation began were as follows: 

The determination of prejudices af- 
fecting international relationships is of 
little value unless such attitudes can be 
modified. 

Modifications of prejudices cannot be 
Systematically brought about unless the 
cause of the prejudice is known. 

Prejudice is an end-product of emo- 
fional situations; it cannot be spontane- 
Ously generated; it involves essentially 
buman relationships and fundamental no- 
tions regarding these relationships. 

Those making the study recognized 
that irrational attitudes are the result of 
factors which are partly or wholly un- 
conscious. They believed, therefore, that 
interpretation of these unconscious mo- 
tives by trained workers might be an 
effective means of finding ways of modi- 
fying irrational attitudes between indi- 
viduals and between groups. 

To what extent have these expectations 
been realized so far in the study? Only 
preliminary reports have been made, and 
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these are not in published form. Some 
preliminary inferences have been drawn, 
however, and they are significant. For 
example, teachers’ prejudices seem to rep- 
resent either a repetition of childhood at- 
titudes or a flight from these to the other 
extreme. 

In a number of cases it appears that the 
teacher’s choice of a profession has been 
unconsciously determined by a need to 
reject the instinctual urges of childhood 
still present within himself or herself. 
One method of coping with such urges 
is by projecting these upon the pupils. 
This produces prejudice, since it involves 
turning a blind eye upon qualities within 
the self and a belief that these exist only 
in others. There is a similarity here with 
national prejudices toward foreigners, on 
whom may be projected the qualities 
about which a nation feels guilty and 
therefore denies their existence in itself. 
There is some evidence, as found in the 
teachers’ statements, that the pupils are 
definitely affected by teachers’ attitudes, 
either by identification or revolt. 

One type of prejudice that came out 
is the “Us and Them” prejudice—suspi- 
cion of groups imagined to be different 
from the group of which the individual 
is a member. Children may set up a 
false and alarming image of parents who 
seem to be beings of a kind different from 
their own. One of the study groups 
itself showed this attitude of hostility in 
a striking way—frequent rejection of the 
two interpreters, ignoring them in dis- 
cussion, referring to psychologists as 
dangerous, silly, dishonest, etc. There 
were expressions of general resentment 
against persons felt to be intruders in the 
teachers’ professional lives—school in- 
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spectors, experts on special subjects, etc. 
Anger was fiercely directed against indi- 
viduals who “seceded” from the ranks of 
working teachers and “jumped” into such 
posts. Both the study groups showed a 
prejudiced, intolerant attitude toward 
authority as such, and those in charge of 
the study felt that this attitude was 
linked up with teachers’ anxiety about 
their unconscious motivation in taking 
the position of parental authority over 
their pupils. Incidentally the study re- 
vealed that the group members were to a 
marked degree blind to their own preju- 
dices. 

However, favorable changes in attitude 
were observed, particularly in the group 
Members’ atti- 
tudes have become more tolerant and less 


longest in operation. 


prejudiced; they are more aware of un- 
conscious mechanisms operating within 
themselves. One elementary school 
teacher, for example, said: “I have, quite 
consciously, in a difficult position this 
term dealt rather differently with a child 
than I otherwise would have done, and 
it has been a comparatively successful 
method. I think I recognized that her 
aggression was something similar to what 
I have seen here and I minded it less.” 
Several members mentioned “‘greater tran- 
quility” gained from the group experi- 
ence that they believed would be of bene- 
fit in their relationships with children and 


colleagues. The records show a definite 
decrease in prejudice toward authority, 
and to some extent toward other social 
groups. The effect of teachers’ attitudes 
upon their pupils was neatly put by a 
nursery school teacher in one of the 
groups who said: “What we do to them, 
they do to their dolls.” 


Future Plans 


A report on the study to date will 
shortly be made. It will probably be a 
combined technical and popular report, 
The popular report, for laymen, is ex- 
pected to include sections on the tech- 
nique and problems of group discussion; 
prejudices noted in the two groups; re- 
sults as revealed in the group discussions 
and by the personality tests; implications 
of the experiment and practical sugges- 
tions for the application of the results to 
local situations and to international rela- 
tionships. 

One plan the committee in charge has 
under consideration would involve a 
scheme whereby teacher members of the 
present study groups would interpret to 
other discussion groups under supervision. 

In the meantime second Rorschach 
tests have been given to group members 
and show definite changes in teachers’ 
attitudes, indicating, say those in charge 
of the experiment, that “we are on the 
right track.” 
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HOW AN UNDERSTANDING OF CULTURES CAN AID 
THE DAY CARE CENTER 


IRENE M. NORTON 


Nursery school teachers and other workers with young children have a new and significant 


source of help in the studies that are being made of the varying cultural backgrounds of 


children. How, for example, do parents of German, Czecho-Slovakian, Russian, Polish, Southern 


Italian origin react to the practices of a modern American nursery school? In the article here- 


with Mrs. Norton deals with material available from her association with the Columbia Uni- 


versity Project, Research in Contemporary Culture. Besides being a student of anthropolgoy 


Mrs. Norton has had fifteen years of experience as a social worker. 


UR children in the day care center 
belong in the sphere of the Ameri- 
can culture. In addition, however, every 
child brings to the nursery school as part 
of his personality something drawn from 


Under- 
standing the children and their parents 


one or more other cultures. 


in terms of their particular cultural de- 
rivations enables us better to deal with 
their needs and problems. 

The object of this paper is to point the 
Way toward a use of available cultural 
Studies and especially their value for 
work with parents and children. The 
Columbia University Project, Research in 
Contemporary Cultures, is one source for 
such material which may be applied to 
our understanding of various European 
and Asiatic cultures. 


What the Columbia Project Is 


This Columbia project on contempo- 
rary cultures was inaugurated by the late 
Professor Ruth Benedict in 1947. The 
research is conducted in area seminars, and 
the author has drawn from Edith Lauer, 
Dr. David Rodnick, and Dr. Josef Gutt- 
man for the Czecho-Slovakian, Dr. Sula 
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Benet for the Polish, and Geoffrey Gorer 
for the Russian material. 
The interviewing techniques of field 


‘anthropology and clinical psychology are 


checked and augmented by findings se- 
cured through projective testing on the 
one hand and, on the other, through in- 
tensive analysis of selected written ma- 
terials, films, photographs, etc. Inter- 
view data are analyzed with a view to 
building up a systematic picture of regu- 
larities in the characters developed by in- 
dividuals within the culture. These 
regularities are viewed in their relation to 
the institutions of the societies that pro- 
duced them. 

Cultural anthropology provides the 
methods used to check the findings drawn 
from intensive interviewing against the 
formal patterns of a culture, and also 
furnishes methods for analyzing folk lore, 
social organization, ritual behavior, etc. 

Clinical psychology provides the meth- 
ods used to interpret the dynamics of the 
character patterns revealed by intensive 
personal interviewing, and to systematize 
our understanding of the way in which 
specific child rearing practices perpetuate 


a given culture. During the past ten 
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years these methods have been used effec- 
tively in the United States for study of 
contemporary cultures which were inac- 
cessible to field study because of wartime 
conditions. 

The methods described are necessarily 
inappropriate for the establishment of 
statistical frequencies of any sort. They 
are concerned with main regularities in 
character structure, not with establish- 
ing to what degree some particular facet 
of those regularities is manifested in any 
given group, or at any particular time. 
Nevertheless, they may be used as the 
basis of testable predictions. 

The project material used for this study 
is based on interviewing of informants 
directly or indirectly familiar with Ger- 
man, Czecho-Slovakian, Russian, and Po- 
lish cultures, including individuals who 
have grown up in these countries or have 
lived there and individuals whose parents 
were natives of these countries, and on 
intensive analysis of selected written ma- 
terials, films, photographs, etc. In its 
present formulation it applies only to the 
representatives of the above countries of 
the late prewar period, in the selected 
groups discussed. 


Interviews with Parents and Teachers 


To relate the cultural material of the 
project to the day care center program, 
directors,* teachers, and parents ot the 
nursery children of three day care cesiters 
were interviewed. 

The centers which participated are 
progressive nursery schools working with 
children from three to six years of age. 


* The directors were Dorothy Beers, of the 
Bethany Day Nursery; Marjorie Middleton, Wini- 
fred Wheeler Day Nursery; and Lisa Stein, Lenox 
Hill Settlement. 


UNDERSTANDING 
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Of prime importance is the nursery 
school’s contribution toward helping the 
child gain a basic security. As the young 
child has its first, deepest, and most last- 
ing experiences with its parents, it is im- 
portant for its security that the parents 
and the teachers be united in an inte- 
grated effort for the child’s growth. 

The emotional level is an important 
part of the functioning of the school. 
if the teacher is hostile to a mother, she 
cannot help the child. The parent must 
accept the school if the child is to be 
given maximum help, and the parent 
must feel accepted. She must have feel- 
ings of warmth toward the nursery and 
its atmosphere should be affectionate and 
friendly. The school aims toward a 
greater understanding of the parent as 
well as the child and an acceptance of 
both as they are. They are part of their 
total environment and their environment is 
part of them. A feature of the program 
is parent education aimed primarily at 
helping the parents to gain a greater 
measure of security. This is far more 
important than giving them facts about 
child rearing. Their own views on child 
rearing must be given expression and 
consideration. 

The teacher in the nursery school has 
some understanding of mental hygiene, 
psychology of personality, child develop- 
ment, ad family relationships. Her 
training has stressed the importance of 
the socio-economic and cultural factors 
as part of the total environment of par- 
ent and child. The teacher knows that 
if the child comes from a crowded home 
with subsistence level income, problems 
might arise in relation to the child that 


1 Baruch, Dorothy W. Parents and Children Go 
to School, Scott Forsman, 1939. 
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would not occur in a more favorable 
economic situation. In like manner a 
knowledge of the cultural factors in- 
volved in making up the total personal- 
ity can increase the teacher’s understand- 
ing of parents and children. 

When cultural material was discussed 
with the teachers they did not at once 
show awareness of its importance as a 
bridge to understanding of parent and 
child, but when asked about experience 
with children of their own particular 
background they affirmed that because of 
similar culture they could be of special 
help to such children. A teacher of Ger- 
man background said she was able to 
understand the particular strains a Ger- 
man child was under because she under- 
stood the German patterns of child rear- 
ing so well. She knew the child’s family 


was making certain types of demands on | 


him. Then she added she also had a par- 
ticular understanding of Italians which 


she found helpful in dealing with Italian 
children. 


Products of a Culture 


The reader must be cautioned that 
when we appear to generalize about indi- 
vidual Germans, Czechs, Russians, etc., 
we are not discussing these representa- 
tives of various culture groups as people 
merely, but as products of a culture. 

Stereotyping must be avoided. No 
two personalities, products of the same 
culture, are identical. The cultural ma- 
terial utilized in this study is descriptive 
of the main regularities in character 
structure and does not apply to each in- 
dividual within the culture. The indi- 
vidual learns to conform in general to the 
patterns of his culture. On the other 
hand he rejects some of the patterns. 
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Most individuals tend to be conformists, 
others non-conformists. Every culture 
affords the individual a normal range of 
variation of behavior in relation to each 
pattern within it. 

Since all customs are learned they can 
be unlearned or changed. Individual be- 
havior is never static. In applying in- 
sights gained by the understanding of 
various cultures the teacher must keep 
in mind that many parents have been 
substituting American patterns for pat- 
terns of foreign derivation. The teach- 
ers are agents for effecting cultural 
changes in the child as well as in the par- 
ent. The teacher needs an awareness of 
her own cultural attitudes and patterns 
of behavior. Thus she may be able to 
understand better her own blocks and 
resistances in dealing with members of 
other cultural groups. This applies to 
teachers of Old American as well as those 
of foreign background. “Americans, as 
well as Hungarians, have a culture.” 


Nursery School and the Parents 


Two main points relating to persons 
of German, Czecho-Slovakian, Polish, 
Russian and Italian origin will be dis- 
cussed. ‘These are: (1) Cultural attitudes 
and factors which may work for or 
against optimum relationships between 
nursery staff and parents; (2) cultural 
attitudes and factors affecting parental 
acceptance of the program. 

The program of the day care center is 
summarized by Barbara Biber* and will be 
discussed in relation to various cultural 


2 Mead, Margaret, “What Is Happening to the 
American Family?” Journal of Social Case Work, 
November, 1947. 

3 How Can Nursery School Be Expected to 
Benefit A Child? New York State Association for 
Nursery Education, New York City. 
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attitudes: Because of the nature of the 
nursery school program, “instruction 
and restrictions are minimal and limited 
to safety needs; the child is thus left free 
to explore, to experiment, to invent, to 
discover.” . . . Creative expression which 
is basic to the healthy ego development 
of the child demands that the teacher 
shall “not apply extraneous standards of 
neatness” or “correctness.” The nursery 
school gives the child “experience with 
temperate authority in contrast to ab- 
solutism.” Severe punishments are never 
used. “In exerting authority it is 
the behavior which she censors and re- 
jects, not the child.” Through experienc- 
ing authority of this kind the young child 
is given the psychological foundations for 
participation in a democratic society. 
One of the problems of the day care 
center is to communicate to the parents 
the nature of the program and benefits to 
the child. 
the program may be achieved, but if the 


Intellectual understanding of 


parent’s basic cultural attitudes negate 
the acceptance conflicts are bound to 
arise. The parent may feel that the pro- 
gram is overpermissive, that the school 
is not strict enough, that there is lack of 
order. She may object to the child’s 
soiled clothing when she calls to bring 
him home. 


German Character Structure 


In describing the German character 
structure, Erich Fromm in “Escape From 
Freedom” speaks of the “authoritarian 
character” descriptive of the individual 
of the lower middle class and to a lesser 
degree of the working classes, both man- 
Most of the Ger- 
man families using the nurseries are from 


ual and white collar. 


these classes. Fromm’s “authoritarian 
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character” is one who experiences human 
relationships in hierarchial order. He 
feels a need to submit to an admired 
authority, yet at the same time to be in 
a position of authority from which he in 
turn can look down upon someone else. 
The greater the individual anxiety the 
greater will be the intensification of these 
attitudes. 

Since German social stratifications are 
based on educational as well as economic 
status, the school and the teacher might 
represent to the parent an authority on 
which to lean as a means of increasing 
The feeling might be that 
of subordinate dependency. 


his security. 
Friendships 
among Germans are usually formed with 
one’s equals. 

If the nursery is placing emphasis on 
shared responsibility and mutuality, two 
concepts inherent in a friendship situa- 
tion, the German parent if in a depend- 
ent position cannot respond as an equal. 
Therefore she experiences a conflict of 
feelings. If the school’s teachings are 
different from her own attitudes toward 
child rearing, she may be afraid to express 
them, particularly if she is accepting the 
school as an authority to enhance her own 
feelings of security. 


An example is the case of Mrs. P. and 
her four year old daughter, Ann: 


Mrs. P. is a second generation Amer- 
ican of German parentage. Her hus- 
band, a skilled worker, was born in 
Germany. Mrs. P. always preferred 
living among her “own kind,” as she 
gets along best with them. She spoke 
of the nursery as a “wonderful” place. 
“All are very pleasant—as if you are 
wanted, as if meeting friends I’m going 
to pal with. I’m very contented when 
I go there.” 

The nursery school teacher spoke of 
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Mrs. P. as a “puzzle.” She is one of 
the nursery’s most cooperative mothers 
and gives “perfect answers” to ques- 
tions regarding ideal American child- 
rearing practices. She pictures her- 
self to the school as a mother always 
relaxed and doing the “right thing” for 
her child. Ann’s behavior, however, 
contradicts the impression Mrs. P. 
would like to convey. Ann had an ex- 
tremely difficult, prolonged period of 
adjustment to the school and shows 
other signs of disturbance. 

When the P.’s were interviewed in 
their home they said, “You won’t find 
the father and mother so easy going in 
most German homes. Usually parents 
are much stricter.” 

Mr. P. seemed relaxed and not 
bothered by little Ann’s behavior, 
which was attention seeking, but Mrs. 
P. was in a state of anxiety over it. 
Her opinions on child rearing and her 
statements of attitudes toward Ann 
sounded, as the nursery school teacher 
said, “perfect” in terms of ideal Amer- 
ican child-rearing practices. Several 
times during the interview Mrs. P. 
slapped Ann for “naughty” behavior, 
although she assured me that she didn’t 
believe in spanking a child as a means 
of punishment, but preferred to use 
privation. Mrs. P. did not relax 
until the end of the interview, when 
little Ann showed her skill at serving 
coffee to the adults. However, she 
confused the child by insisting that she 
first serve the “guest,” rather than the 
father, to whom Ann wanted to give 
the first cup of coffee. “In America 
guests are served first!” Before I left 
the house I was asked to watch Ann do 
“tricks” on some rings the father had 
hung in the doorway. 


From early childhood great stress is laid 
on family solidarity and the sense of be- 
longing to one’s group. Later in life this 
strong feeling toward being part of this 
“in group” is extended to include special 
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loyalty toward one’s club, school, etc. 
Fromm,* describing German middle class 
attitudes, includes hatred and suspicion 
of the stranger. Pride in being a German 
and the superiority of the German way of 
life are implanted in every German child. 


Cultural Identity Retained 


There is a tendency among Germans to 
maintain their cultural identity after 
emigration. As a rule there is preference 
for living within the German community. 
Security is assured only within their own 
group. On the other hand individual 
migrants disassociated from a German 
community assimilate rapidly into another 
culture. 

Mrs. P.’s preference for her “own 
kind” and statement that she gets along 
best with them illustrates this need to 
identify with the German community 
even in a second-generation American. 

The nursery as an American institution 
with teachers and staff of various races 
and nationalities may present special diffi- 
culties in the establishment of mutual re- 
lationships with some German parents. 

However, the German parent may be 
of the readily assimilable type like Mrs. 
K., a house worker: 

She came to this country because she 
was “travel minded.” Her mother 
used to read her travel stories and she 
wanted to go to “far away places.” 
She was fascinated by different peoples, 
married a Syrian, and runs her house- 
hold in accordance with his customs. 
When Mrs. K. first brought her child 
to the nursery, Mary was a problem. 
Mrs. K’s explanation for the child’s be- 
havior was, “I say to my husband, it 
must be a mixture of the nations. She 
is stubborn as Arabs.” Mary’s progress 


*Fromm, Erich. Escape from Freedom. New 
York, Rinehart, 1941, p. 212. 
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report shows great improvement after 
a year’s attendance. Mrs. K. said that 
the nursery is very constructive. It has 
helped to make the home more peaceful. 
She said her husband accepts the teach- 
ing of the nursery and does not resent 
“what comes from the outside, thank 
God for that!” 


Within the typical German home the 
father is the central and authoritarian 
figure. He demands respect from his 
wife and children, who occupy secondary 
positions. They are expected to behave 
passively and compliantly toward him. 
He fears that familiarity with the chil- 
dren would lower his status and authority. 
His role is to provide for the material 
needs of the family, to enforce rules 
which he has made, and to supervise the 
children’s education. Usually the child 
under six is the sole responsibility of the 
mother, but the father may even set rules 
for the child of this age and the mother 
must carry out his orders. 

The father prefers respect, rather than 
love, from the children. It is usually the 
mother who provides the tenderness. The 
father “prefers that the children have 
feelings of awe, admiration, confidence 
and fear for him.””® 

The father more often than the mother 
uses corporal punishment on the child, 
and the child accepts this as natural com- 
ing from him. If the mother resorts to 
such punishment the child is more likely 
to feel “hurt,” thinking that his love for 
her has been betrayed. 

Mr. P., describing his childhood in 
Germany, brings out some of these 
attitudes: 


5 Schaffner, Bertram. Fatherland: A Study of 
Authoritarianism in the German Family. Colum- 
bia University Press, New York, 1948, 


“I got one good licking in my life 
from my father for lying. That was 
enough. I wasn’t afraid of my father. 
He only had to say a thing once and 
we did it. It was respect for father, 
not fear. If we got into my mother’s 
way she just smacked at us. My 
mother was 2 nice, sweet person.” 


Obedience Rather Than Independence 


The ideal set for the child is obedience 
rather than independence. The German 
child is not expected to have sufficient 
judgment to use freedom. Freedom is 
equated in the child’s mind with dis- 
obedience and lawlessness. “The child 
learns, usually by the time he is five, that 
obedience is the key to a happy relation- 
ship with his elders. He no longer ques- 
tions the right of his father or his teachers 
to command him and punish him.” 

The German parents teach the child 
that happiness is achieved primarily 
through effort. They set goals, giving 
help if it is needed. The child feels 
security with his parents as long as he 
meets the standards they set for him. 
Very early in life he develops fear of 
failure, so he involves himself in great 
effort toward achievement. “The pri- 
mary motive is not the completion of an 
act to one’s satisfaction, but fear of re- 
prisal from authority for failing to reach 
the goal that is set.” 

Order and cleanliness are other great 
virtues among the Germans. The Ger- 
man parent is filled with anxiety lest his 
child may misbehave in public and thus 
draw attention to lack of order in his up- 
bringing. The child is taught that a 
world without order and rules is dan- 
gerous. 

Every German mother interviewed ex- 
pressed some anxiety about the lack of 
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strictness in the nursery school—from 
Mrs. A. of upper middle-class back- 
ground, who has had several years of 
college training and prides herself on her 
assimilation to American patterns and her 
extensive reading on child development 
and rearing, to Mrs. S., who has “no 


time for books.” 


Mrs. A. expressed her feelings: “I 
wish they’d tell Henry to quiet down. 
I feel he runs around like a wild ani- 
mal. I teach my child a little polite- 
ness. The school doesn’t teach that.” 

Henry’s teacher makes the following 
observations on Henry and his parents 
in the progress report: “Mrs. A. is con- 
cerned about Henry’s manners. It is 
her habit to conduct him to the teacher 
to say ‘good-night.’ When Henry re- 
peats the word, Mrs. A. insistingly hints 
‘Goodnight, who? Goodnight, who?’ 
Henry finally remembers and answers as 
his mother wants and says, ‘goodnight 
ma’am.’ While Henry is parroting 
out this salutation, Mrs. A. maneuvers 
his head from behind in such a manner 
as to produce a ‘Little Lord Fauntelroy’ 
bow! Henry always forgets the 
‘ma’am.’ Mrs. A. always remembers 
and always succeeds in getting in the 
bow.” 

Mrs. S.’s son Erich was a great prob- 
lem to the school because of his over- 
aggressiveness. Mrs. S. considered lack 
of strictness in the school foreign to her 
way of life. She was concerned about 
her embarrassment when Erich would 
go to public school. “If I got com- 
plaints, I don’t know what I’'ddo. I’m 
afraid if I have to go to the principal.” 
Her pride was hurt when Erich didn’t 
behave like others. 

Mrs. S. felt the children in the nurs- 
ery were given too much freedom, that 
spanking should be used because talk- 
ing “doesn’t work. The child respects 
the parent more if it is spanked.” She 
doesn’t permit her child to misbehave 
at home. Sometimes Erich tries to 
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“get away with things at home as he 

does at nursery school. In Germany, 

I had one teacher who beat the boys 

over the bottom.” When I asked Mrs. 

S. for her definition of a “bad child” 

she said: “A child is bad if he gets away 

with anything, and if he keeps on doing 
these things and gets no control at 
home he gets worse and worse. One 
thing leads to another. First he swears, 
then he steals. Maybe I’m wrong, I 
don’t know.” 
Czecho-Slovakians 

The Czecho-Slovakians in contrast to 
the Germans want to be treated as equals 
by everyone. Therefore a stranger ac- 
cepting them as equals will be viewed in 
a friendly fashion. They must always 
appear at their best in order to make a 
good impression on others. 

It is much easier for them to establish 
friendly relationships with those in lower 
than in higher categories. The latter 
must prove themselves in some way be- 
fore they are acceptable as friends. 

The Czech child, like the parents, feels 
the need of approval from the stranger. 
Otherwise the whole family will be af- 
fected. The child must show what he 
has been taught, and he is expected to 
perform well before the stranger. He 
does this to please the parents. In most 
cases he does not really care, but complies 
out of loyalty to them—a loyalty which 
is built up at a very early age. Since 
one must appear favorably in the pres- 
ence of strangers, it is safer to show 
learned behavior than to behave spon- 
taneously. One is spontaneous only 
within the family circle. 

To the Czech a friend is someone you 
can trust, someone you must know for 
a long time. Friendship grows slowly 
and is an expression of mutuality. 
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Equality is stressed in such relationships. 
Attitudes of superiority and protection 
would undermine them. 


Mrs. C., a Czech nursery school 
mother, age 36, was asked how she 
liked the teachers. Did she consider 
them her friends? Mrs. C. presents a 
rather extreme case. She has been de- 
pressed since the death of her husband 
two years ago, so she has been partic- 
ularly unresponsive in the nursery. 
She said that she thought the teachers 
and director were nice, but she didn’t 
know them well, although her child 
had been attending the nursery for a 
year. As for the teachers being her 
friends, she looked at me in a rather 
surprised fashion. “No, they are not 
friends—because they are not my 
friends. How do I make my friend- 
ships? Through friends. Sometimes I 
meet people. I have lots of friends, but 
I have no time. They don’t care any- 
way. Maybe I feel that way because 
I am alone. I feel so lonely. I feel 
so lost here. I don’t know anybody 
here.” I asked, “Don’t you come to 
meetings where you can make friends 
with the others?” “The other mothers? 
They’re too young,” she protested. 
“Anyway, I’m afraid to leave the 
children alone.” 


Of course, Mrs. C.’s situation is not a 
normal one. Because of her emotional 
difficulties there would be problems in 
her relationships under any circum- 
stances. However, if the nursery worker 
knows that establishment of a friendly 
relationship with a Czech is a slow process 
under normal circumstances, she could 
feel more hopeful in dealing with such a 
person as Mrs. C. 

Although the Czech can be approached 
as an equal, Czech parents feel that all 
planning and training for the child be- 
longs to the family. Anything viewed 
as advice from the outside is resented. 


They accept the institutions of learning 
as supplemental to, but not as an ex- 
tension of, the family situation. The 
Czechs are always on the defensive lest 
others try to dominate them and tell them 
what to do. They love privacy and will 
not permit others to invade it. They in 
turn do not like to impose upon others. 


An example is the case of Mrs. R., a 
recent migrant from Czecho-Slovakia. 
Since the death of her husband she 
has worked as a cleaning woman to 
support herself and five-year-old 
daughter. Mrs. R. said that she prob- 
ably could learn from the teachers who 
might know more about child rearing 
than she, but she doesn’t have much 
time to talk to them nor attend the 
parent meetings. All she asks when she 
calls for her daughter is “Did my child 
behave? Did she eat? Did she sleep?” 
Mrs. R. feels that in spite of the fact 
that she works all day she gives her 
child much more time than she was 
given by her own mother, who had 
thirteen children. “When I come 
home I talk to baby, “Were you a good 
girl? Did you eat? Did you sleep?’ 
I can give my baby more time, even 
though I’m working.” 

When Mrs. C. was asked why she 
didn’t discuss child rearing with the 
nursery teachers she explained, “I ask 
them sometimes what Johnny does here, 
but I don’t talk much. I ask, for in- 
stance, did they find a scarf my 
daughter, Frances lost here when she 
called for Johnny? I don’t need to ask 
any other questions. Johnny is only 
four and a half years and isn’t going to 
school yet.” 


The concept of the school as a place 
which understands the child is new to the 
Czech, who is accustomed to look to 
books for information on child rearing. 
The nursery can gain the cooperation of 
the parent if it is made clear to her that 
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it views the home as the more important 
element in the child’s life and that the 
nursery shares with her the desire to do 
what is in the best interest of the child. 

The parental ideal situation for a Czech 
child is that he be gencrally obedient but 
that he is to know what he wants, have 
a will of his own, have a soft heart, and 
an impressionable soul. “A child that 
is too good, always does what he is told, 
will never be able in later life to do things 
and think for himself; a child has to 
learn to stand for his own rights”—these 
were the comments of a mother of a 
five-year-old. 


Feelings of Self-Criticism 

From childhood on, the Czech is im- 
bued with feelings of self-criticism. No 
one can be perfect, but if high standards 
are worked upon and their demands are 
never felt to be met he has feelings of 
guilt. Czech parents develop in their 
children a great sense of shame which 
carries into adult life. Little Mildred’s 
behavior in the following situation is an 
example of feelings of guilt and shame: 

Mrs. R. said she disapproved most in 
the nursery school the “bad words” 
that Mildred picked up. “Mildred 
says to me, ‘Maminka, I want to tell 
you something in your ear.’ Mildred 
tells me in my ear the bad words so no 
one should hear.” Mrs. R. laughed, 

“There is no one else in the house to 

hear but Mildred knows she is saying 

bad words. I say to her she shouldn’t 
listen to children when they say bad 
words.” 

If the child behaves badly the parent’s 
obligation is to explore the reasons for the 
behavior, in terms not only of the child, 
but also the parent’s contribution to it. 
At an early age the child is made conscious 
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of approval and disapproval and the 
burden is placed upon him to win the 
father’s praise and good humor through 
his effort. The father will make the 
child feel his disapproval for failure to 
measure up to expectations and the child 
must conform to the parents’ image of 
him. Sensitivity of feelings is highly 
valued. 

Some of the above attitudes are evident 
in Mrs. C.’s discussion of what troubled 
her most in the nursery school: 

Her four year old son, Johnny, 
picked up “bad words.” “Johnny 
used bad words on a lady who lives in 
our house and now she won’t talk to 
me. She thinks I told him the words. 
We don’t use those words. He doesn’t 
learn them from me. But now I feel 
bad. When he uses bad words, I give 
him a bad look and he apologizes, ‘I’m 
sorry mommy, I won’t do it again,’ and 
in half an hour he forgets.” 

Bodily cleanliness, which is associated 
with morality, is more important to the 
Czech than orderliness, which is not 
stressed. 

Mrs. C. said, ““My mother was clean, 
but everything didn’t need to be or- 
derly. I like to have things in shape, 
but it is hard with children, you can’t 
have it just so. I can’t stand dirt on 
children, though! I keep all of them 
clean so I’m busy all the time.” 
Although Czech parents received cor- 

poral punishment as children, they believe 
if one has to punish a child it is better 
to use deprivation. They view rewards 
as bribery. They feel in a long run the 
most effective means for teaching is 
through good example. 

These are Mrs. R.’s comments on the 
nursery’s practices: “I don’t think they 
are strict. I think they should be 
stricter. I don’t mean they should hit 
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the children, but give them a polite 
punishment. When the children hit 
each other, they should punish the child 
who hit the other one, and she wouldn’t 
do it any more. I mean they should 
be more strict with them. I don’t 
think what they do here is different 
from my own country.” 

The Czech strong sense of justice and 
fairness are shown in Mrs. R.’s comments 
on the occasion when punishment would 
be justified. 

The Czech believes his child under- 
stands from the beginning of life, and 
that this understanding grows greater as 
he grows older. He is expected to be 
self-judging from the age of four or five. 
However, he is easily influenced and needs 
considerable guidance, as the bad is more 
quickly acquired than the good. The 
mother believes that she is the chief source 
of influence over her child. It is her 
obligation, for instance, to influence his 
mental development on which great em- 
phasis is placed. As books are very im- 
portant the mother will read to the child. 

Both Mrs. C. and Mrs. R. commented 
on the importance of learning: Mrs. C. 
in expressing her idea of a good child 
said, “For instance when a child studies 
he is good, or listens to his mother or 
father or helps his parents. The most 
important thing about the nursery is 
that Johnny learns those things like 
poems and he sings and he talks 

smarter.” Mrs. R. felt the most im- 

portant thing her child had learned in 

the nursery was “She learns to read a 

book. She follows the pictures. That 

is Most important. Second in import- 
ance is she learns to play very nice with 
other children.” 


In the Czech attitudes relating to the 
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child those which particularly oppose the 
nursery school practices seem to be: The 
obligation of the child to measure up to 
what is expected of him and the disap- 
proval of the parents if he does not, the 
shaming of the child, and the demand 
that the young child be self-judging. 


Polish Children 


The Pole is an extreme individualist 
who tends to underemphasize coopera- 
tion. To him it implies making com- 
promises, merging with a group and ad- 
hering to a central authority which would 
place him in an uncomfortable position. 

A progress report of four-year-old 

Valentine, the daughter of a second 

generation Pole, comments under the 

heading, “‘area of resistance”: “Sharing 
things brought in by her to the nursery 
school. She had to learn to share.” 

To the Pole honor “assumes tremendous 
importance and must be protected at all 
costs. It is involved not only in matters 
of life and death but in the details of 
daily living.” Honor is linked with 
dignity. Thus the Pole lays great stress 
on being treated with dignity which must 
not be injured. This leads to great 
formality and lack of spontaneity in 
personal relations. 

Display and exuberance of feelings are 
to be avoided even in the closest relation- 
ships. Poles of peasant origin are reluc- 
tant to show strangers their inner feelings, 
which are to be closely guarded. They 
resent personal questions and will usually 
react to them with “stubborn silence.” 

(To be Continued) 

® Benet, Sula. Not by Bread Alone, New York, 

Roy Publishers, 1950. 


Mrs. Norton’s report, to be concluded in the January issue, deals further with Polish children, 
Russian parents, Southern Italian people, and conclusions drawn from the study. 
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THE VALUE OF ART IN UNDERSTANDING CHILDREN 


LILIAN MOULD 


Relatively few teachers have as yet explored the possibilities of children’s art as a way of 
understanding children. In the following discussion Miss Mould, who is herself a kindergarten 


teacher working for an advanced degree in psychology, reviews some of the material on children’s 


art that has become available in recent years and shows how the findings can be applied in the 


everyday experience of the classroom. 


ITH the acceptance of the plastic 

arts as a means of self-expression 
rather than a way of representing or 
copying the external world, the sensitive 
teacher with an intuitive understanding 
of her children’s needs and problems has 
become increasingly aware that a clue to 
further understanding lies in such activi- 
ties as easel painting, clay work, and 
crayoning. Repeated experiences, such as 
the writer’s, of watching Nancy, age five, 
paint her anger out at the easel, when de- 
nied a privilege she very much wanted, 
brought home the need for further study. 
Conclusions can not be drawn on the 
basis of isolated experiences, however, 
and the class-room teacher has neither 
time nor energy for the close observation, 
recording, and analysis of such instances 
for scientific study. 

Research such as that done by Alschuler 
and Hattwick, and Lowenfeld, therefore 
fills a real need. While it opens up many 
areas that require further study, neverthe- 
less a beginning has been made, and 
teachers who learn that their intuitive 
understanding has scientific corroboration 
can strengthen their subjective and neces- 
sarily limited approach by turning to the 
growing body of research. 

The nursery school child and the kin- 
dergartner (and in many cases children in 
the older age levels) are in the transitional 
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stage of learning to control their im- 
pulses, emotions, and basic drives, and to 
behave in some degree of conformity to 
the world about them. That it is an ex- 
tremely difficult transition at best is well 
recognized. Many children find the stress 
and strain too great. In a study privately 
printed by the Vocational Adjustment 
Bureau in 1939 under the title “Mental 
Hygiene Project at Kindergarten Level, 
1937-39” it was found that “45% of a 
group of Kindergarten children who were 
intensively studied presented definite mal- 
adjustment, while 15% required intensive 
expert treatment outside the classroom 
situation.”’ The incidence of World War 
II with its disruption of home-life has 
probably served to increase these percent- 
ages. In “Medicine on the March” (Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1949), Marguerite Clark 
says that mental disturbance in the very 
young is not the small and isolated prob- 
lem it has usually been considered. The 
need, then, for teacher understanding and 
use of all possible aids to this understand- 
ing is self-evident. 

The use of art work in understanding 
children’s needs and problems presupposes 
certain conditions within the classroom 
situation, however. Before children use 


any media for self-expression, they must 


1 Letter from Dr. Lawson Lowrey. 
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feel secure in the situation, and feel that 
what they produce will be accepted as it 
is. Perrine*® stresses again and again that 
with young children there is no place for 
the teaching of techniques. To do so not 
only destroys the child’s self-confidence, 
but places the emphasis on art as a means 
of copying the external world according 
to adult standards rather than a way of 
expressing emotions and subjective reac- 
tions to the world about him. Since we 
are interested in gaining insight into how 
the child feels about things, it is essential 
to let him work in his own way, and to 
accept ~vhatever is produced without crit- 
icism. Art materials must be available to 
the child, and their use not confined to 
an “Art Period.” Only the child’s spon- 
taneous, self-initiated work has value, for 
then it is the need for self-expression that 
motivates him. 

Alschuler and Hattwick* found that 
easel painting was the most satisfactory 
activity to study, for a number of rea- 
sons, not least of which is the fact that 
the products are easily saved for analysis 
later, and the procedure the child used in 
painting can be reconstructed through 
study of the picture. Furthermore, easel 
painting was the medium that children 
whe were emotionally immature or emo- 
tionally involved in problems of adjust- 
ment and development turned to most 
frequently. For these reasons the teacher, 
too, will probably find it, and crayoning, 
the most helpful. 

It is beyond the scope of this discussion 
to do more than suggest a few of the in- 


2 Van Daring Perrine, “Let the Child Draw.” 
New York, Frederick Stokes Co., 1936. 

3 Rose Alschuler and La Berta Hattwick. 
“Painting and Personality,” Vol. I. Chicago, 
Univ. of Chicago Press, 1947. 


sights that may be gained through study 
of the young child’s art work. Further 
reading in the books referred to is sug- 
gested for those who wish to become fa- 
miliar with the work that has been done 
in this field, with a view perhaps to utiliz- 
ing it in their own work. 

That children pass through stages of 
development emotionally as well as physi- 
cally is becoming an accepted fact in 
education as well as in psychology. It is 
not at all surprising that easel painting, 
crayoning, clay work all reveal the stage 
or level at which the child is functioning. 
Lowenfeld* points out that when “‘scrib- 
bling,” which is the first product with 
crayon, pencil, or brush, is found in a 
child who chronologically is beyond the 
“scribbling” stage, it can be interpreted 
as an indication of blocked cr retarded 
development (either mental or emotional, 
or both). Alschuler and Hattwick sug- 
gest this conclusion as well. 

After the stage of “scribbling,” chil- 
dren typically manifest af interest in 
color, during the ages 3-5 years. It is a 
time of emotional fluidity, and intense 
emotions as well. Painting is turncd to 
frequently as one of the most satisfying 
means of expressing and releasing these 
emotions. After studying five groups of 
nursery school children, with varying cul- 
tural and economic backgrounds, Al- 
schuler and Hattwick conclude that little 
children use colors purposely, although 
unconsciously, to express specific emo- 
tions. An understanding of what the 
colors and the ways they are combined 
mean can be very helpful. For instance, 
the use of yellow may indicate a feeling 


* Viktor Lowenfeld. “Creative and Mental 
Growth.” New York, Macmillan Co., 1947. 
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of infantile dependency in the child. 
Often this is in some contradiction to his 
outward behavior, in which case it is, 
typically, overlaid with another color. 
Symbolically, the child first paints 
his wish to remain a cared for, protected 
infant, and then covers it up with an- 
other color, even as, in his overt behavior, 
he hides this wish from others. Again, 
the choice of warm or cool colors is re- 
vealing. The child who works with 
warm colors jis apt to be still in the impul- 
sive stage, outgoing and affectionate. 
Choice of cool colors may indicate an 
ability to control, repress, or sublimate 
emotions. 

The use of line and form is equally 
meaningful. It reveals not only the de- 
gree of physical control, but also the 
emotional control the child has. Through 
study of these factors, insight may be 
gained as to the direction in which the 
child is expending his energy: whether 
outwardly in aggressive interaction with 
the environment, or inwardly in control- 
ling or even repressing his feelings. 
Through the symbolic use of color, line, 
and form children often express deep- 
seated problems which they may not as 
yet be aware of, or are unable to .cxpress 


in words. Inner conflicts that often lead 
to typical painting patterns are those 
caused by things such as the birth of a 
new baby in the family, sibling rivalry, 
strong feelings of rejection, anxiety and 
fear. Developmental conflicts also find 
their expression in painting, crayoning, 
and clay. The struggle which every child 
has over his wish to remain little and de- 
pendent, or to become assertive and more 
mature is also depicted in his work. The 
child who uses vertical strokes in painting. 
probably has a strong drive to assertive 
behavior; circular strokes indicate the 
wish to be submissive and dependent. 

It must be emphasized that conclu- 
sions can not be drawn from one piece 
of work, nor even from a collection of the 
child’s art work alone. Interpretation 
must be based on the total picture of what 
children characteristically produce at that 
stage of development, on the individual 
child’s history, background, behavior, and 
attitudes. His art is but one approach to 
understanding. Unfortunately (or per- 
haps not!) there is no quick and easy 
formula to the understanding of children, 
but a study of their art is certainly a most 
helpful guide, too important to be neg- 
lected or ignored. 


MENTAL HEALTH FILM HONORED 


Preface to a Life, new National Insti- 
tute of Mental Health film on the devel- 
opment of a child’s personality, received 
an “Oscar” at the Cleveland Film Coun- 
cil’s Third Annual Film Festival on June 
13, 1950. Preface was acclaimed best 
of the five recent films competing in the 


Mental Hygiene category 
Preface to a Life was produced by Sun 
Dial Films, Inc., for the National Insti- 


tute of Mental Health, of the Public 
Health Service, Federal Security Agency. 

Prints of this 29 minute black-and- 
white 16mm film may be purchased from 
Castle Films, 1445 Park Avenue, New 
York City, at $35.85. There is a 10% 
discount to non-profit organizations. 
Prints may be obtained for single show- 
ings from State mental health authorities 
or rented from educational film libraries. 
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BILLY: A BOY IN THE SPECIAL CLASS* 


“ HY do you want to hurt these 

boys?” the special teacher asked 
Billy when they were alone after she had 
intercepted his sinking his thumbs into 
the throat of one of the younger boys. 
Some variation of this, such as scratching 
and throwing tools, had been going on 
for three days this time. 

“I don’t like them,” was the reply. 

“I don’t believe that is true, Billy. 
There is really no reason for your not 
liking these boys, is there?” 

“No, I guess not.” 

“Do you know what I think? I think 
you want to hurt these boys because the 
boys you really like have hurt you.” 

“Yes, I suppose that is it,” Billy agreed. 

Billy was one of twelve children in a 
special class organized under a recent Cali- 
fornia law which provides educational op- 
portunities for the rural child as well as 
the city child who is mentally retarded. 
Though Billy had an L.Q. of 77, the high- 
est in the class, he needed help badly. 
That he was emotionally disturbed and 
blocked, that he was suffering from frus- 


* Submitted by Myrtle K. 
California. 


Elliott, Bakersfield, 
Mrs. Elliott is one of five special 
teachers on the staff of the County Superintendent 
of Schools of Kern County. Her class includes 
children from six rural districts. 


trations, anxieties, and tensions was mani- 
fested by a number of symptoms. 

With a mental age of nearly eleven 
years, he was unable to read or to do the 
most simple addition without counting 
concrete objects. Even though there had 
been a studied attempt to remove all aca- 
demic competition from the classroom 
situation, he would resist any encourage- 
ment to work within the scope of his 
ability. When faced with something too 
difficult, he would push it aside with the 
remark that it was too easy. He was 
always driving himself to try to memorize 
something, frequently for the Boy Scouts, 
then the Preamble to the Constitution, 
which, of course, had not been a part of 
the class work. 

He had a slavish attachment to two 
boys near his own age in the room. To 
these he gave continuous physical expres- 
sions of affection. These were disre- 
garded, more often repelled. 

His classmates taunted him for his big 
stories, and would not believe him even 
when he was telling the truth. His ordi- 
nary conversation turned habitually to 
criminals, the penitentiary, drinking, and 
violence. In fact, he wanted to talk all 
the time. Sometimes his remarks were 
relevant, more often not. 
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Billy had an obvious desire to feel per- 
secuted. He insisted that certain people 
hated him who would have no occasion 
for doing so. When disapproval would be 
directed toward others, he would try to 
include himself when there would be no 
reason that he should be included. 

When he would come into the room in 
the morning with a stiff, mincing gait 
and a wild, shifty expression, the teacher 
could tell that the day to follow would be 
a bad one. Usually this was on Monday 
morning, but sometimes these states would 
extend over three days. During such a 
period the director of special education for 
the county visited the class. To him the 
teacher made the remark that for three 
days she had been able to do little besides 
watching Billy to see that Ke did not hurt 
someone. A former teacher made the re- 
mark that she had found Billy impossible. 
The director began to feel that there was 
little to be done for him. 

The Child Guidance Clinic in this area 
makes a practice of not taking mentally 
retarded children for study or treatment, 
so the special teacher began to make her 
own study of Billy. An anecdotal record 
was started and kept for over a month; 
sociograms were made; home visits were 
made; and material on Billy was being as- 
sembled. 

At this time Billy was fifteen and a 
half years old, tall, thin, with a fatigue 
posture. According to the individual 
Binet test given by the county psychol- 
ogist in September, 1948, he had a mental 
age of ten years and ten months and an 
1.Q. of 77. His LQ. on the Cornell-Cox 


performance test was 61. 


Comments 
made by the psychologist on his report re- 
ferred to indications of tension and anx- 
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iety. His age equivalent on his achieve- 
ment tests was 6.7 years. 

On visiting the home the teacher 
learned that Billy, the youngest of ten 
children, had been a premature baby, that 
the mother had been unable to nurse him, 
and that there had been trouble in getting 
a formula to agree with him. He walked 
at eighteen months, and started talking 
at two years. There had been no trouble 
with toilet training. He had the ordi- 
nary children’s diseases, but none appar- 
ently had left any bad effects. A recent 
medical examination revealed no physical 
defects. 

Only one member of the family was not 
living, an older sister having died re- 
cently in a trailer house, presumably from 
escaping gas fumes. The father was 
sixty, the mother in her fifties, both in 
good health. The father was regularly 
employed as a foreman by one of the 
large farm corporations. The mother did 
such seasonal labor as cutting seed pota- 
toes or picking cotton. 

The family lived in a barracks-like 
house at an abandoned air field. The home, 
rather meagerly furnished, was very clean, 
as were the surroundings. There was in- 
door plumbing, and Billy was able to 
take a shower every day. He was always 
clean, and his clothes showed care. 

The family had sold its ranch in Texas 
and had moved to California after World 
War II, when four of the boys had re- 
turned from service. A married son lived 
in Tennessee, and a married daughter in 
Los Angeles; the rest lived at home, in- 
cluding a married daughter and her hus- 
band. All siblings were normal; at least 
some of them had finished high school. 

In school Billy belonged very definitely 
to a group of four boys, all from Texas. 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


The first sociogram showed this to be a 
very in-group. Outside of school Billy 
belonged to a Scout troop and participated 
in the recreational activities at the village, 
but had never been associated with any 
of the groups that had been involved with 
the law. 

During a second home visit the mother 
and the oldest sister told the teacher that 
Billy had always been their pet, that they 
had always given him a great deal of love 
and affection—sometimes they wondered 
if too much. Ann, the seventeen year old 
sister who had just finished high school, 
spoke up: “Yes, Billy can do no wrong as 
far as they are concerned, and he knows 
it.” However, Billy had a great devotion 
for Ann. She came to school to visit 
several times, and she would take him to 
parties and picnics given by her friends. 

The older sister said: “I am going to 
let the skeleton out of the closet. Billy’s 
father is very strict with him, and Billy 
has a very great fear of his father, and is 
constantly afraid of displeasing him in 
some way”. 

They spoke of the hard time Billy had 
always had in school, the many years he 
had spent in the same grade, and how he 
had been laughed at in his regular classes 
because he could not read. They felt that 
for the first time he was really happy in 
school and eager to go each morning. 
They believed his effort to drive himself 
to achievement above his ability was a 
hang-over from his trying so hard to do 
the work he was supposed to do in the 
regular classes he had been in, with the 
resulting failure and ridicule to which he 
had been subjected. 

Another teacher in the school where 
the special class was located suggested that 
it was lack of affection that was respon- 


sible for Billy’s behaving in patterns, not 
acceptable socially. The special teacher 
ruled this out. At least it was not affec- 
tion from zdults he needed, for Billy was 
in no sense an unloved, rejected, or neg- 
lected child. Rather it would seem to 
be a natural desire for the approval of his 
peers that was the impelling force in his 
behavior, and this behavior was gaining 
for him just the opposite reaction from 
that which he desired. 

When he was in a regular class he was 
unable to compete with his peers because 
of his intellectual incapacities. This was 
of long standing, for he naturally had 
started to school and was supposed to 
learn to read long before this was possible 
with his retarded metal development. 
Early failure set up emotional blocks, so 
that later he was not able to achieve what 
his actual intellectual level would war- 
rant. In a vicious circle these emotional 
handicaps served as social handicaps, even 
in the special class where one need no 
longer feel shame for inability to achieve 
some impossible intellectual goal. 

Likewise his propensities for telling 
“whoppers” to win status for himself did 
more than anything else to undermine his 
classmates’ respect for him. Such at- 
tempts to keep himself in the center of at- 
tention brought an effect just opposite 
from that which was satisfying to him. 

Billy’s exclusive devotion to his close 
friends hindered his making normal 
friendships with others in the class. When 
one of these boys whom he cared for so 
excessively would hurt him, one could 
look for its being “taken out” on others 
whom he said he did not like. 

Thus Billy’s behavior seemed to be 
symptomatic of a basic desire for status 
among his peers. There appeared to be a 
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UNDERSTANDING 
THE CHILD 


that would bring not only the sincere re- 
spect and approval of his classmates but 
something he himself could feel beyond 
a doubt was worthy of approval. 

While this study was in progress, the 
class was sitting around the table making 
drawings suggested by a trip that had 
just been taken out on the desert back 
of the school. Billy had a habit of talk- 
ing as he drew. One could see that the 
comments on what he was drawing kept 
up with the rhythm of his strokes as he 
sketched. He was asked later whether he 
would like to try telling stories to the 
class, at the same time illustrating these 
stories with sketches. This he eagerly 
tried with “Billy the Kid”, “Old Number 
Nine”, and several other Western stories. 
He performed with ease, and the class was 
genuinely delighted. Several other teachers 
asked Billy to do the same thing before 
their classes. The other children in the 
school showed a real enthusiasm for Billy’s 
performances. 

About this same time the three boys in 
class whom Billy liked especially well were 
invited to a party and to stay all night at. 
his home. It is true that the boys, from 
what they told, did not sleep much, but 
this did much more for Billy in the way 
of gaining status than any amount of 
sleep could possibly have done. 

With these apparently rather incon- 
spicuous incidents Billy’s reactions began 
to give evidence of a more satisfactory ad- 
justment. Of his own accord he moved 
his seat so that he no longer sat in such 
close proximity to the two boys he had 
hitherto felt it so necessary to be near. 
They became even better friends, for Billy 


seemed no longer under a compulsion to 
show physical affection toward them. 
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great need for his achieving something 


Rather he seemed relaxed as though he 
felt an honest equality with them. A 
later sociogram showed that Billy had the 
next most choices in the class. 

Over a year has passed since this study 
was made. Billy finished his year of 
school with everyone having a great re- 
spect for him, and most of all, he had a 
healthy respect for himself. The emo- 
tional blocking of his reading was largely 
resolved, and the strain to achieve some- 
thing beyond his ability was gone. Twice 
he was elected class president, and once 
vice president. He could conduct a meet- 
ing with ease. Not only did he show a 
great deal of self control on all occasions, 
but he was always helpful in a quiet way 
with other boys who were suffering from 
similar frustrations. His whole bearing 
has been different. 

It would have been desirable if some 
of the tension caused by the overstrictness 
of the father could have been lessened; 
however, most children have to come to 
terms with tensions and fears in some 
areas. Genuine achievement at school 
with the necessary love and affection that 
naturally existed at home evidently gave 
Billy enough inner satisfaction so that 
factors beyond control were not able to 
interfere with a satisfactory adjustment. 

This past year Billy was stricken by 
spinal meningitis. Everyone feared that 
this would mean a return of the old 
nervous manifestations, but the stability 
that Billy had attained survived even the 
attack of meningitis. He enters high 
school this fall, where there is a fine 
counselling system, and where individual 
differences are considered; so the prognosis 
for Billy’s continued mental health is 
promising. 
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Our Children and Our Schools 


Few books on education can rightfully 
be classed as indispensable, but in “Our 
Children and Our Schools” Lucy Sprague 
Mitchell has come about as near to it as 
anybody in our times.’ 

Writing out of a rich life-time of prac- 
tical experience with children, parents, 
teachers, and the public schools, and 
profiting from the thirty or more years of 
one of the most significant experimental 
projects of our time—the Bank Street 
Schools—Mrs. Mitchell has put into read- 
able form what teachers and parents need 
to know and how they can apply it to 
living and working with children. 

“Today’s schools are beginning to take 
on a twofold job,” Mrs. Mitchell says, “to 
give children a good life while they are 
children and to give each child opportun- 
ities, within his potentiality, to develop 
ways that will lead toward a good life as 
an adult. Schools are beginning to feel, 
as parents do, that their twofold job is 
really one—that the best chance to have 
a good life as an adult lies in having had 
a sound childhood. Schools are beginning 
to feel that it is their job to see that 
teachers, too, have a good life, both for 
the sake of the teachers themselves and 

‘Our Children and Our Schools. By Lucy 


Sprague Mitchell. New York, Simon and Schuster, 
1950. 510 p. $4.00. 


for the children they teach. Children 
live side by side in one room for many 
Neither 
teachers can have a truly good life unless 
both have it. 
good life for either children or teachers 
is that they live it together.” 


children nor 


hours a_ day. 


Indeed, the essence of a 


In most books on education it would 
be possible to pick out the special parts 
that may give some attention to under- 
standing of children and mental health 
In Mrs. Mitchell’s book such 


a selection would be impossible—every- 


generally. 


thing in it has to do with mental hygiene 
and better human relations. There are 
useful lists of “some needs and impulses 
of children that can be partially filled in 
their school lives”; “fragments of a good 
life for kindergarten, first and second 
grade,” and so on through the school 
years; good descriptions of “what a cur- 
riculum is built of”; a contrasting table 
showing “what schools are leaving” and 
“what schools are moving toward.” 

Part II of the book is devoted to “Our 
Public Schools in Action”; the sections 
following this describe the “workshop” 
Part IV seeks 
to answer the question: What Next? 


procedure with teachers. 
Here are some of the statements from 
this section: 


“Most of the changes that are taking 
place in our treatment of children 
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come from accepting children as people 
in their own right, with needs; desires, 
impulses, differing from those of adults, 
differing, too, in the stages of develop- 
ment through which they pass as they 
grow from birth to maturity. 

“Changed attitudes toward children 
are resulting in changed attitudes to- 
ward evaluation. The concept of the 
‘whole child,’ so often mentioned in 
this book, has had a powerful influence 
on the approach to evaluation. No 
longer is evaluation expressed merely 
in terms of subject matter mastery but 
at least as carefully in terms of growth 
in human relations, in self-control, in 
emotional health, and in any other as- 
pect of total development that is im- 
portant in the particular context of the 
child’s environment. . . . 

“The phrase ‘parent-teacher rela- 
tions,’ which today has largely taken the 
place of the old phrase ‘parent educa- 
tion,’ is in itself a symbol of a changed 
attitude toward the role of parents in 
the education of children. In the past, 
parents were held at arm’s length by 
teachers willing to accede that parents 
could claim responsibility for children 
in the home but had no place in the 
classroom. Now the importance of 
parents’ contribution to the general 
education of their children is being 
understood to the point. where their 
cooperation with teachers is recognized 
as essential.” 

Too lengthy to quote here, but funda- 
mental for understanding what modern 
schools are doing, is a statement on the 
“social basis for an educational credo” 
(p. 431-34), in which the emphasis is on 
social maturity, improvement in human 
relations among 


individuals and groups, 
and the potentialities of human beings to 
develop as members of groups who can 
work together and can care about one 
another’s welfare. 
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Voluntary Reading 


Do boys show less interest in voluntary 
reading than girls? A recent study by 
Dr. Wollner? seems to throw doubt on 
this fairly common belief. Whatever dif- 
ference there was in the children she 
studied, the author says, appeared only in 
the measure of self-rating, not on actual 
reading behavior. “Certain boys did more 
reading, as measured by reported number 
of hours of reading and number of books 
withdrawn from the school libarary, than 
girls of equal age, reading ability, and in- 
telligence.” 

Among other findings of the study are 
the following: “Pleasant early experience 
with reading seems to be, in most cases, 
predictive of later voluntary reading en- 
joyment. ... 

“The clue to a particular child’s ad- 
justment in voluntary reading might be 
found in the meaning or value which 
reading holds for him. Does it represent 
an escape from intolerable conditions or 
moods, or an escape into vicarious ad- 
Is it a 
consolation or a relaxation? Is it an ex- 
ercise of facile skills or a failure-linked 
chore? Is it a substitute for social suc- 


venture and creative imagining? 


cess or an instrument of social leverage? 
Is it an intellectual delight or an intel- 
lectualization of content? Is it a snob- 
bish preoccupation or a tool of learning 
and earning? Is it an expression of de- 
veloping purpose and mature self-direc- 
tion or one of confusion and haphazard 
drifting?” 


2 Mary Hayden Wollner, Childrens’ Voluntary 
Reading as an Expression of Individuality. New 
York, Teachers College Bureau of Publications, 
1949. 117 p. (Teachers College Contributions to 
Education, No. 944) 
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100 MILLIMETERS 


INSTRUCTIONS Resolution is expressed in terms of the lines per millimeter recorded by a particular 
film under specified conditions. Numerals in chart indicate the numbeg of lines per millimeter in adjacent 
“T-shaped groupings. 


In microfilming, it is necessary to determine the reduction ratio and multiply the number of lines in the 
chart by this value to find the number of lines recorded by the film. As an aid in determining the reduction 
ratio, the line above is 100 millimeters in length. Measuring this line in the film image and dividing the length 
into 100 gives the reduction ratio. Example: the line is 20 mm. long in the film image, and 100/20 = 5. 


Examine “T-shaped” line groupings in the film with microscope, and note the number adjacent to finest 
lines recorded sharply and distinctly. Multiply this number by the reduction factor to obtain resolving power 
in lines per millimeter. Example: 7.9 group of lines is clearly recorded while lines in the 10.0 group are 
not distinctly separated. Reduction ratio is 5, and 7.9 x 5 = 39.5 lines per millimeter recorded satisfacto- 
rily. 10.0 x § = 50 lines per millimeter which are not recorded satisfactorily. Under the particular condi- 
tions, maximum resolution is between 39.5 and 50 lines per millimeter. 


Resolution, as measured on the film, is a test of the entire photographic system, including lens, exposure, 
processing, and other factors. These rarely utilize maximum resolution of the film. Vibrations during 
exposure, lack of critical focus, and exposures yielding very dense negatives are to be avoided. 
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